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Sister Diana Ortiz, an Ursuline nun who worked as a missionary in Guatemala, 
won a civil suit in 1991 against General Hector Gramajo, the former 
Guatemalan Defense Minister. Ortiz had been kidnapped by Guatemalan 
security forces and taken to a clandestine prison, where she was tortured, raped, 
and forced to participate in the abuse of fellow prisoners. Her body was covered 
with more than 100 cigarette burns, and she had been lowered into a pit filled 
with the mutilated and decomposing bodies of men, women, and children. The 
court ordered Gramajo to pay U.S.$47.5 million in damages; he refused, 
claiming Ortiz’s burn marks were the result of a failed lesbian affair. Despite the 
conviction and Guatemala’s terrible human rights record, Gramajo was invited 
to be the honored commencement speaker at the U.S. Army School of the 
Americas (SOA) at Fort Benning, Georgia. Since its inception in 1946, the school 
has trained nearly 60,000 Latin American soldiers, including some of the most 
notorious dictators and human rights abusers. In recent years, as many Latin 
America nations have begun the transition from military regimes to democratic 
rule, numerous SOA graduates—such as Hector Gramajo—have been accused 
of acts of repression and abuse of power which resulted in the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of civilians. New civilian governments are confronted with the 
dilemma of how they should handle those guilty of perpetrating state terror and 
repression, without jeopardizing their democratic gains and dreams. In other 
words, they are faced with the issue of transitional justice. 

I n most cases, military leaders have insisted on guarantees that protect them 
from prosecution before they relinquish political power. Widely referred to as 
“impunity,” this guarantee literally means freedom from punishment. J. Patrice 
McSherry has pointed out that “impunity” has taken on a more specific meaning 
in Latin America: “It means that acts of repression and abuse of power by the 
state against its citizens are shielded from judgment or accountability before 
national law. This has taken place via military self-amnesties, various amnesty 
laws, pardons granted by new civilian governments, or other mechanisms.” 
Impunity has frequently been granted on the grounds that the transition to and 
consolidation of democracy is of utmost importance and a radical approach to 
human rights abuses may lead to authoritarianism. These decisions, however, do 
not enjoy widespread civilian support. In fact, a significant proportion of the 
population opposes impunity, arguing that democracy and civilian rule cannot 
truly be established without addressing the history of human rights violations and 
bringing the perpetrators to justice. 

If the question of impunity were decided democratically, that is, if citizens 
were allowed to decide, then transitional justice would entail documentation, 
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indictments, trials, and sentences. A great deal of research supports this claim: 
Seventy percent of Uruguayans opposed the 1986 agreement, known as Ley de 
Caducidad , that protected all military personnel from prosecution in civil cases of 
military human rights abuses; A poll taken in the fall of 1990 showed that the 
majority of Chileans rejected the proposal to forgive and forget abuses commit¬ 
ted under the Pinochet regime, and 67% favored the investigation and punish¬ 
ment of those found guilty of human rights violations. Argentina was the only 
country where newly elected civilian leaders rejected amnesty claims and 
instigated trials for military officers who had committed crimes during the “dirty 
war.” However, after right-wing elements of the military carried out four 
different mutiny attempts, President Menem pardoned officers implicated in 
these abuses. Only 28% of the population supported this decision whereas 62% 
opposed the pardons. 

While the majority of Latin Americans prefer a process that seeks to document 
the truth about past atrocities and hold those responsible accountable, there have 
been powerful instances of forgiveness. Perhaps the most renowned story is that 
of Tomas Borges, the only surviving member among the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN) founders. Borges was appointed Minister of Interior 
shortly after the Sandinistas successfully ousted the Somoza dictatorship and 
established the new revolutionary government. In that capacity, Borges was 
overseeing the treatment of captured members of Somoza’s National Guard. As 
the story goes, one day he recognized the officer who had been responsible for 
the arrest, torture, rape, and murder of his wife. During the war, Borges himself 
had been tortured. Now, he was in a position of authority over those who had 
once violated him. Borges summoned the man to him. The National Guard 
officer probably feared that he would be executed on the spot. Instead, Borges 
looked him in the eye and stated, “My revenge will be to forgive you.” While this 
story was often repeated as an illustration of the reconciling spirit of the 
Sandinista revolution, it is important to keep in mind that Borges had the power 
to choose how he would react. In the cases of impunity occurring throughout 
Latin America, decisions are being made to grant amnesty without the input of 
the victims. To decide for those who have suffered from these abuses is simply 
another breach of democracy because it takes away the voice and decision-mak¬ 
ing power of the people. Victims cannot be forced into forgiving their torturers. 

How, then, can national security states continue the democratization process 
while simultaneously addressing matters of justice? Me Sherry argues that several 
processes help consolidate democracy. First, militaries must be ousted from a 
primary position of power and brought under the jurisdiction of civilian rule. 
Moreover, national security doctrines must be replaced with a new military 
mission that concentrates on national defense rather than internal security or 
political influence. Second, an impartial system of justice and rule of law must 
be established, otherwise “If victims of abuse have no recourse to justice, a 
stratum of second-class citizens develops ... [that] intensifies the social divisions 
in society where the torturers are more equal than their victims.” Third, a 
political culture of respect for human dignity and human rights must be fostered. 
Finally, citizens’ political participation must expand, increasing the potential for 
social and economic changes that benefit the majority. McSherry claims that 
none of these aspects of democracy will likely be achieved without significant 
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international support. The United States, in particular, has a responsibility to 
constructively promote democracy after its long history of intervention and 
support for military regimes. 

International groups played an important role vis-a-vis various Latin American 
nations during the era of authoritarian rule. Groups such as Human Rights 
Watch documented atrocities; Amnesty International lobbied on behalf of 
political prisoners; Oxfam and sister city projects provided humanitarian aid; and 
Peace Brigades International offered accompaniment of human rights workers 
whose lives were endangered. There have been a variety of movements within 
the U.S., such as Pledge of Resistance, which fought to change U.S. foreign 
policy and prevent invasions. While these groups generated a great deal of 
activity in solidarity with the people of Latin America during the dictatorships, 
many organizations now struggle with their roles during transitions to democ¬ 
racy. 

O ne group, the School of the Americas Watch, provides an interesting 
example of how international influence can facilitate the consolidation of 
civilian regimes while still addressing the concerns of “transitional justice.” The 
School of the Americas began in Panama in 1946 and was initially established 
as the U.S. Army Training Center. Under President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress, the center was renamed. Along with the new name, the School of the 
Americas shifted to a Cold War focus in which Latin America militaries were 
trained in counter-insurgency tactics to strengthen their efforts to defeat internal 
leftist threats. By 1984, the SOA had moved to Fort Benning, Georgia due to 
provisions set in the 1977 Panama Canal Treaty. Although the government 
argued that American taxpayers should continue to finance the SOA because it 
promoted democracy, it was widely known that the school bolstered Latin 
American dictators, thereby contributing to the escalating violence. In fact, so 
many despots had been trained at the SOA that it earned one of its notorious 
nicknames, Escuela de Golpes (school of coups). 

Even former SOA instructors and students have publicly criticized the school. 
Retired U.S. Army Major Joseph Blair has called for its closure, stating that the 
training courses in counter-insurgency, psychological warfare, military intelli¬ 
gence, and commando operations contribute to violence and authoritarianism in 
Latin America. In an interview with The Progressive, Blair confirmed that torture 
is taught at the SOA. He said, “I sat next to Major Victor Thiess who created 
and taught the entire course, which included seven torture manuals and 382 
hours of instruction. ... He taught primarily using manuals which we used during 
the Vietnam War in our intelligence-gathering techniques. These techniques 
included murder, assassination, torture, extortion, and false imprisonment.” 

There is abundant evidence that this training led directly to human rights 
violations. After investigating the atrocities committed during El Salvador’s civil 
war, the 1993 United Nations Truth Commission confirmed that 19 out of 26 
Salvadoran officers cited for the murder of six Jesuit priests at the University of 
Central America had been trained at the School of the Americas. Two out of the 
three officers responsible for the murder of Archbishop Oscar Romero, killed 
while celebrating mass, were SOA graduates. Investigations into the El Mozote 
massacre—in which 1,000 men, women, and children were killed and buried in 
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a mass grave—indicate that ten out of the 12 officers implicated had recently 
returned from the SOA. Three of those cited for the rape and murder of four 
U.S. church women were also SOA graduates. 

In Guatemala, the torture of Sister Diana Ortiz was not an isolated instance. 
The U.N. Truth Commission’s report, released in February 1999, substantiated 
that torture, kidnapping, and execution were rampant during Guatemala’s 
36-year war. Moreover, the report concluded that the government and affiliated 
paramilitary groups were responsible for more than 90% of the human rights 
violations. The Truth Commission explicitly named the U.S. training of the 
Guatemalan officer corps in counter-insurgency tactics as one of the key factors 
that contributed to the climate of terror. Information uncovered during Sister 
Ortiz’s case confirms this claim. During the investigation into her allegations, the 
U.S. Intelligence Oversight Board reported that manuals with “improper instruc¬ 
tion materials” had been used at the SOA from 1982 to 1991. Instructions for 
false arrest, family intimidation, kidnapping, blackmail, torture, execution, and 
the hiring of professional criminals were included in the manuals. When they 
became public, the Pentagon replaced and modified the manuals but denied any 
responsibility, claiming that the “materials had never received proper DOD 
[Department of Defense] review.” 

As awareness grew about the role that the U.S. armed forces had played in 
Latin America’s brutal history, a movement began that attacked one important 
source of these human rights violations: the School of the Americas. A small 
group of activists began “SOA Watch” in 1990, precisely when many nations 
were undertaking democratic changes and were facing the problems of tran¬ 
sitional justice. As U.S. citizens, these activists recognized that Latin Americans 
had to decide their own future with regard to impunity or indictments. The 
transition to democracy must be genuinely democratic, without the influence or 
intervention of the United States. Thus the goal of this movement is not to 
prosecute those responsible for rampant human rights abuses but rather to shut 
down the school that provides training to these individuals. 

Toward this end, the SOA Watch has painstakingly documented human rights 
violations by SOA graduates and sustained a campaign of vigils, fasts, demon¬ 
strations, and legislative work. Father Roy Bourgeois, an SOA Watch founder, 
committed one of the first acts of protest. Bourgeois was arrested after he 
impersonated an officer to enter the SOA compound, where he located the 
Salvadoran soldiers’ barracks and, after nightfall, climbed a tree carrying a 
portable stereo which he then used to project Archbishop Romero’s final homily 
before he was assassinated. In this homily, Romero called on the soldiers to stop 
the repression against the Salvadoran people. Since that initial action, demon¬ 
strations outside the gates of Fort Benning have been held each November on 
the anniversary of the murder of the six Jesuit priests in San Salvador. At times, 
these protests include acts of civil disobedience. In November 1990, three 
activists splashed bottles of their own blood across the walls of the SOA 
headquarters. Over the years, others have been arrested for digging a mock 
mass grave on the grounds of the Pentagon and chaining themselves to trees 
inside post boundaries at Fort Benning. With the assistance of Representative 
Joseph Kennedy, the SOA Watch has brought the issue to Congress in an 
amendment to cut off the SOA’s funding. While the amendment has been 
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defeated twice, the margin has narrowed enough to encourage activists to 
continue their effort to close down the “School of Assassins,” as it is frequently 
called. In fact, the movement that began with only a handful of people has 
grown exponentially. The November 1999 commemorative rally drew a crowd 
of 8,000-12,000. 

W hile the SOA Watch has creatively and tenaciously fought to shut down 
the School of the Americas, one might ask how this contributes to the 
consolidation of democracy in Latin American countries wrestling with the 
problems of transitional justice. First, the effort to close the SOA calls unequiv¬ 
ocally for military institutions to be accountable to civilian authorities, both in 
the U.S. and in Latin America. It is a citizens’ movement to limit the power of 
military groups and bring them under the jurisdiction of civilian rule. Further¬ 
more, the SOA Watch contributes to demilitarization by demanding a reformu¬ 
lation of the military mission from a doctrine of national security, in which 
internal security and political decision making are of utmost concern, to a focus 
on national defense. Proclaiming that the SOA’s Cold War counter-insurgency 
training is no longer needed or wanted is another way of stating that militaries 
must redefine their purpose and goals. Secondly, SOA Watch facilitates the 
consolidation of democracy by fostering a greater consciousness about human 
rights. By exposing the rampant and pervasive abuses that have occurred in 
Latin America, and by identifying the SOA’s link to these atrocities, the 
movement is trying to create an environment where this will no longer be 
accepted or tolerated. Finally, by attempting to close down one of the primary 
institutions that has disseminated both the doctrine and practices of national 
security states, the SOA Watch is undercutting support for military regimes. In 
a weakened condition, militaries will no longer be able to terrorize or intimidate 
people into submission. Therefore, as violence diminishes and the political arena 
opens, the level of political involvement is likely to increase. 

In the past, international pressure was effective in facilitating the shift from 
authoritarianism to civilian rule in Latin America. The SOA Watch indicates 
that international groups can also promote the consolidation of democracy by 
eliminating the international factors that have contributed to the strength of 
Latin American dictatorships. Military training is only one of these factors. Other 
non-governmental organizations are addressing the role of multinational corpo¬ 
rations and other foreign interests. The international community must respect 
the autonomy of these nations to decide for themselves how they will proceed 
with transitional justice and the question of impunity. However, those in the 
West can begin to acknowledge the ways in which their own governments 
have contributed, directly or indirectly, to the human rights violations that 
happened in Latin America, and can begin to work to ensure that they never 
occur again. 
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